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DISSERTATIONS OF 1944 


Fewer and fewer doctoral dissertations are coming 
out of American universities in each successive war 
year, and for the first time in a decade a shrinking pro- 
portion of these initiatory studies can be accredited to 
students of classical languages. It is further notable that 
fewer dissertations relate classical materials with other 
fields of study. It would be a wholly discouraging ex- 
perience for the student of the classics to read the list 
of 1944 doctoral studies in this field if it were not for 
a factor or two that may well be pointed out here. 


For one thing we will remember that no studies in 
classical antiquity, of whatever merit, are marked 
“Secret War Research,” or fostered by urgencies of the 
times. Besides, classical studies have suffered peculiarly 
from interruptions of travel and communications. 
Hardly a research task in America has escaped hard- 
ships or uncertainty while libraries and areas of archeo- 
logical investigation have been inaccessible. 

In the very vicissitudes which our decreased thesis 
rolls reflect there is promise for both scholarly and 
political futures. The newspapers reported with some 
elation that the first message to reach one American 
city from liberated Rome was a request for a copy of a 
Duns Scotus manuscript study. The event may be a 
propitious harbinger. Classical studies have in the past 
been a firm and effective bond of intellectual interest 
and collaboration between Americans and Europeans. 
They can again serve that blessed purpose as the world 
reorganizes its life. Parochialism is a charge never 
heard against the study of Plato or the enjoyment of 
Horace and Pindar. Give us all alike a grounding in 
Sophocles and we can all know alike the universality of 
human experience. 

Unfortunately, the American doctors of 1944 do not 
once suggest that they know the name of Sophocles. 
Too many names of similar significance are lacking. A 
few of the enduring great names appear in the cata- 
logue, but they are nearly hidden under the richer 
growth of names rarely heard in literary or historical 
discussion. We study Irenaeus and Isidore, of course, 


for good and worthy lessons, but it is not good for 
American scholarship when no one is studying Virgil 
alongside the student of Irenaeus. It is easy to reason 
that it is unfair to the devotee of Irenaeus, too, for it 
must make him doubtful about his own position in the 
scheme of scholarship. Unless by mere accident all the 
young men who were to pursue problems in Thucydides 
for us this year have gone into the Navy or the Army 
and we are to expect, on their return, their studies to 
be all the deeper for the illumining of martial reality, 
the year 1944 holds a danger signal for us. In time of 
war all statistics are under suspicion, and we may hope 
that the admirable annual catalogue of dissertations! 
is not to continue thus to frighten those who love 
classical learning. 

Only 89 titles of probable interest to readers of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY appear in the list of 1944 disserta- 
tions, although in other years of late there have been 
somewhat more. Yet these 8g titles represent work 
done at 31 institutions, more than are usually found 


among the contributors of classical and related studies. 


In this continued wide distribution one sees an en- 
couraging view of our national interest in graduate 
research. When we consider, too, the personal sacrifice 
which is a factor in every study produced this year, we 
feel an immense gratitude to the young scholars whom 
circumstances allow the privilege of carrying the baton 
for the runners who are to follow. Knowing that one 
title in our list records the studying done by a woman 
in the spare hours afforded by a technician’s demand- 
ing program in a crowded hospital and that another 
presents work done at a side desk in a noisy USO 
recreation room, a reader finds much to admire in the 
students who devoted themselves to the year’s theses. 


If there is a regret, it is that not enough of our studies : 


are produced by teachers who can carry directly to 
classrooms across the country proceeds of their investig 


1Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities 
1944. xi, 88 pages. H. W. Wilson Company, New York 


1945 $2.50 
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tions. Instead, the inspiration engendered by the 89 
studies should transmit itself widely and deeply into 
the consciousness of the adult public. 


In the range of subjects of these new dissertations 
and notably in their emphasis on correlation and inte- 
gration of our knowledge of antiquity, there is another 
welcome improvement. No one could read the ap- 
pended list of titles with the amused sneer of a few 
years ago when we laughed at the adverb-counters and 
the busy-work scholasticism which told us how many 
sentences Horace started with dum. Horace’s thought 
and the lessons of his art for our own enlightenment 
are more likely to be topics of today’s investigation. 
When dum is studied, it must yield a lesson in the 
habits of human speech and human thinking. 


It is hard to imagine the not quite apocryphal doc- 
tor's oral which was thrown into confusion by the visit- 
ing examiner who in his amateur’s innocence asked a 
young Horatian, “Have you read the poet you studied?” 


As usual, a list is printed here of all studies of the 
year whose titles indicate that they will attract atten- 
tion of the classical confraternity. Our list aims at in- 
formativeness, not exclusiveness. Perhaps it is enough 
to describe it by a negative method, by telling what 
it does not include. If our list were a trifle less re- 
strictive, it would have in it the title of a Pennsylvania 
study, Symbolism in Music and Poetry, which skirts 
the shores of classical study, although without landing 
a reconnaissance party. There is a temptation to include 
a Michigan study of the vocabulary of radio, for it 
deals with terms that only a few centuries ago were 
put to quite different uses. And the study submitted 
at Los Angeles of The Dialogue in English Literature 
might not be alien if classified as Platonic Fortleben, 
nor might that produced at Yale on Intellectual Origins 
of Jeffersonian Democracy. Our rubric “History: Social 
Studies” could reasonably be augmented by the Colum- 
bia study of the Greek foreign debt 1821-98, and 
readers who follow pedagogical studies would welcome 
the Wisconsin study of Achievements in Modern For- 
eign Languages in Negro Colleges of America. But 
these are the studies just over the border that CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY distinguishes, and even a comprehensive list 
must stop somewhere. 


AUTHORS 


Aquinas. Victor BENJAMIN Brezik. Friendship and 
society. A study in Thomistic social philosophy. 
Toronto 


Joun A. Durry. 


A philosophy of poetry based on 
homistic principles. 


Catholic 


Gustar J. Gustarson. The theory of natural ap- 
petency in the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Catholic 


GERARD JOUBERT. 


Qualities of citizenship in St. 
Thomas. Catholic 


ANASTASIA Marjorig Mary SMytu. The nature and 
réle of prudence according to the philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Toronto 


Georce H. Speitz. The importance of rural life ac- 
cording to the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Catholic 


Aristotle. Sister Marina ScHeu. The categories of 
being in Aristotle and St. Thomas. Catholic 


Augustine. RutTH Allison Brown. Aureli Augustini 
De beata vita: a translation with an introduction and 
commentary. Catholic 


Epwarp J. Carney. The doctrine of St. Augustine on 
sanctity. Cahtolic 


ANNE Marig IMELDA CHOQUETTE. 
trine of sense-knowledge. Toronto 


DonaLp ArTHUR GALLAGHER. The Scio me esse of 
Saint Augustine and the Cogito ergo sum of René 
Descartes. Marquette 


CuristopHER The philosphical theory of 
creation in the writings of St. Augustine. Catholic 


Sister JoseEpH ArtTHUR. L/art dans Saint-Augustin. 
Laval 


Aurelius Victor, Brver.y Turpin Moss. Sextus 
Aurelius Victor, Liber de Caesaribus: a translation and 


Augustine’s doc- 


commentary with introduction and notes. North Caro- 
lina 
Avianus, Epita C. Jones. Avianus in the middle 


ages; manuscripts and other evidences of Nachleben. 
Illinois. 


Cassiodorus. SistER MAry JOSEPHINE SUELZER. The 
clausulae in Cassiodorus. Catholic (Reviewed in cw 
38.78-9) 


Clement, Harry A. Ecuie. The terminology of the 
sacrament of regeneration according to Clement of 
Alexandria. Catholic 


Duns Scotus, Maurice J. Grayewski. The formal 
distinction of Duns Scotus. Catholic 

Francis Sylvius. Simon J. SmitH. The ecclesiology 
of Francis Sylvius. Catholic 


Gregory I. Vincent J. Nucent. The concept of 
charity in the writings of St. Gregory the Great. 
Catholic 


Gregory of Nyssa. Rosert F. HARvVANEK. The phil- 
osophy of creation of St. Gregory of Nyssa. Fordham. 

Homer. LILLIAN JAFFIN WHITE-STEVENS. The myths 
of Homer’s Iliad. Cornell 

Horace, Haroip B. JAFFEE. Horace: an essay in 
poetic therapy. Chicago (Reviewed in cw 38.132) 

JAMEs SHERIDAN. Horace’s Ars poetica and its rela- 
tion to previous works on literary criticism. Toronto 

Hugh of St. Victor, Joun P. Kietnz. The theory 
of knowledge of Hugh of St. Victor. Catholic 

Irenaeus, CHARLES McKay Ramsay. The concepts 
of God and salvation in the writings of Irenaeus of 
Lugdunum. Duke 

Isidore, Larry Arca NEPOMUCENO. The Historia 
Gothorum Wandalorum Sueborum of Isidore of Seville 
(560-636), translated from the mediaeval Latin with 
explanatory notes and introduction. Los Angeles 

John Chrysostomus. WILLIAM A. Maat. A rhetor- 
ical study of St. John Chrysostom’s De _ sacerdotio 
Catholic (Reviewed in cw 38.118-9) 
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Ludolphus. Sister MAry IMMACULATE BODENSTEDT. 
The Vita Christi of Ludolphus the Carthusian. Catholic 


New Testament. ALTON WHITMAN GREENLAW. Some 
factors contributing to the distinctiveness of the Philip- 
pian church. Southern Baptist 


Joun McGinnis. The doctrine of the Lamb of God 
in the Apocalypse. Southern Baptist 


Wray Miiter. An analysis of the New Testament 
vocabulary. Pittsburgh 


Rosert LELAND PALMER. Paul’s doctrine of the cos- 
mic Christ. Southern Baptist 


Merritt, M. Parvis. The Janina Gospels. Chicago 


Henry E. Wavpen. The Christology of the epistle 
to the Hebrews. Southern Baptist 


Notker. Fritjor ANDERSEN RAVEN. The weak verb 
in Notker Labeo. George Washington 


Old Testament. WILLIAM Avery BENFIELD, Jr. The 
problem of unity in Deutero-Isaiah. Southern Baptist 


Ciype T. Francisco. The authorship and unity of 
Isaiah 40-66. Southern Baptist 


Bunyan D. Napier. The historical problem of 
Elijah. Yale 


Joun H. Parton. Canaanite parallels in the Book 
of Psalms. Johns Hopkins 


Epwin R. Tuiete. The chronology of the kings of 
Judah and Israel. Chicago 


Petrus. E. Beicuner. Aurora: a twelfth- 
century Latin poem by Petrus Riga, canon of Reims. 
Yale 


Pindar. GLEASON LEONARD ARCHER, JR. The recep- 
tion of Pindar in Germany during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Harvard 


Plato. Rosert Georce The theme of Plato’s 
Republic. Washington (Reviewed in cw 38.115) 


Joun Rowe WorkKMAN. The evolution and meaning 
of dya6ds in the philosophy of Plato. Princeton 


Pomponius Laetus. Sister M. MArtTHA MAZZIOTTE. 
Julius Pomponius Laetus and his sources in the com- 
mentary on the Aeneid. Fordham 


Rufinus. Francis X. MurpHy. Rufinus of Aquileia, 
his life and works. Catholic 


Seneca, Sister M. PETRONILLA FRANCOEUR, The re- 
lationship in thought and language between Lucius 
Annaeus Seneca and Martin of Braga. Michigan 


Tertullian, Merri, CHApin TENNEY. The quota- 
tions from Luke in Tertullian as related to the texts of 
the second and third centuries. Harvard 


William of Auvergne. Mary C. Carrrey. Realism 
and knowledge according to William of Auvergne. 
Fordham. 


LITERARY HISTORY, CRITICISM 


CaLver, Epwarp THOMAS. ‘Translations into English 
1523-1600: a catalogue raisonne with a bibliography of 
secondary studies. Michigan 


CREIGHTON, ANDREW J. ‘Anticlaudien, a thirteenth- 
century French adaptation of the Anticlaudianus of 
Alain de Lille by Ellebaut: edited for the first time with 
introduction, commentary and glossary. Catholic 


Hepserc, Berry Nye. The mediaeval tradition of the 
bucolic. Bryn Mawr 


LeComtTE, Epwarp S. Endymion in the 
literary history of a Greek myth, Columbia (Reviewed 
in cw 38.102-4) 


MicHaAEL, HapAssAn PoskEy. Original elements in 
the French and German passion plays: a study of the 
passion scenes. Bryn Mawr 
_ScHoper, RayMonp Victor. The classical canons of 
literary character portrayal: a critical synthesis. St, 
Louis 

Woopsury, LEONARD ERNEST. 
loque Graeci usi sunt. Harvard 


WorrHINGTON, JANE. Wordsworth’s reading of Ro- 
man prose. Yale 


Quomodo risu ridicu- 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


Davipson, THERESA S. A study in Roman adminis- 
trative law. Vanderbilt 

Deroover, RayMOoND A. Money, banking and credit 
in mediaeval Bruges. Chicago 

Durry, Water M. The tribal-historical theory in 
the origin of the Hebrew people. Catholic 

Hatrie.p, Henry C. Winckelmann and his German 
critics, 1755-1781. Columbia 

Hitt, Eucene Lowewt. The Christian movement as 
represented in the churches of Jerusalem and Antioch. 
Southern Baptist 

HucuHes, Murie, J. Women healers in mediaeval 
life and literature. Columbia 

Kapian, ArtHuR. The Senatus consultum ultimum. 
Virginia 

Keyes, Gorpon Lincoin. Studies in Roman educa- 
tion. Princeton 

Linc, Davin Guonc-INe, 
and social life. Drew 

Ranson, Guy Harvey. The anthropology of the 
catechetical school of Alexandria. Southern Baptist 

Srece,, BerNaArD J. Aspects of slavery: with 
reference to slavery in Babylonia during the third dyn- 
asty of Ur. Chicago 

SNOWDEN, FRANK Martin, Jr. De servis libertisque 
Pompeianis, Harvard 

TurNER, JAMES Hitton. Studies in the history of 
Roman public baths. Cincinnati 

Wasuer, JuDAH Isaac. A comparative study of the 
economic ethics of the Talmud and the writings of the 
early church fathers. Pittsburgh 

WEISFELD, IsraEL H. Labor legislation in the Talmud. 
Chicago 


Biblical teaching on rural 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 
von BorHMeEr, Dietrich Amazons in Greek 
Art. Berkeley 
MARKMAN, SIDNEY D. ‘The horse in Greek art. 
Columbia 
PALMER, HAZEL. 
Hopkins 


Italo-Corinthian pottery. Johns 


LINGUISTICS, GRAMMAR 


_ CuIsHoLM, Francis Perry. Grammatical structure 
in linguistic behavior: an introduction to the general 
study of language. Syracuse 
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Macers, Micprep KirtLAND. The development of 
the grammatical use of word-order for relationships 
expressed by the accusative with special reference to the 
development in subordinate clauses. Michigan 


Meapows, Gai, KeitH. The development of Vulgar 
Latin hiatus groups in the Romance languages. Harvard 


Rew, JAMEs RicHaArD. The expression of future 
time: from Indo-European to Romance. Harvard 


WHITFIELD, Francis JAMES. The inflection of modern 
Russian. Harvard 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. MYTHOLOGY 


BursacH, Maur Ratpu. The theory of beatitude in 
Latin-Arabian philosophy and its initial impact on 
Christian thought. Toronto 

SISTER MARIANNA, The vocabulary of re- 


ligious thought and feeling in the Chansons de geste. 
Catholic 


Katscu, ABRAHAM Isaac. Aggadic background of 
the Qur’an, Suras 11 and 111. Dropsie 


LEONHARD, ZELMA BERNICE. Classical mythology in 
the Confessio amantis of John Gower. Northwestern 


Mason, Cora CATHERINE. The ethics of wealth in 
early Greek thought. Radcliffe 


McG.INN, JosepH J. The ship as a religious symbol 
in Christian antiquity. Catholic 


Spitzic, JoseEpH A. Sacramental penance in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Catholic 


PEDAGOGY 


BACHMANN, HELEN Marigz. A semantic study of the 
books of two authors dealing with classical antiquity. 
Pittsburgh 


RositaiLLe, HENRY J. The development of a test 
for reasoning ability and its application to students in 
science, classical and commercial courses. Catholic 


REVIEWS 


Michigan Manuscript 18 of the Gospels. A Col- 
lation of the University of Michigan Manuscript 
Number 18 of the Four Gospels (Burdett-Coutts II, 
18; Gregory 538; Scrivener 552; von Soden ¢335). 
By WittiaM Merritt Reap. ix, 75 pages, 2 plates. 
University of Washington Press, Seattle 1943 (Uni- 
versity of Washington Publications in Language and 
Literature, Volume XI) 


Professor Read of the University of Washington is 
perhaps the only textual critic of recent times who has 
the distinction of being his own typesetter and com- 
positor. From all appearances, he is a master craftsman 
and has produced a volume of which he may well be 
proud. I note only one error, ‘De adulteria’ (3), ob- 
viously a misprint. Partially as a result of his success 
with this venture Professor Read has been made Director 
of Publications and University Editor.! 

His book, a revision of his doctoral dissertation, is 
devoted to a study of a gospel Ms. of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century (Burdett-Coutts II,18; Gregory 538; 
Scrivener 552; von Soden €335). The book is divided 
into two parts. The second part, the collation, is based 
a the textus receptus as published by Scrivener in 
1877. The first part contains a careful analysis of Ms.18 
and its relation to 12 types, families, and versions of 
the New Testament text (D and Old Latin, Syriac, 
Sahidic and Bohairic, Alexandrian group, Family 13, 
von Soden’s K! group, Family 1, Family 1424, von 
Soden’s 18 group, von Soden’s Ka group, Origen and 
Eusebius, and Georgian). All in all, + variants, of 
which 72 are designated as ‘unclassified,’ in the basis 
of the investigation. 


ISee the detailed account of Professor Read’s experiments in 
typography by C. H. Griffith, Author Turned Printer, Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn 1944 


In addition, Ms. 18 contains a number of marginal 
lectionary notes, which exhibit 80 instances of variation 
from the text of the Ms. or from that of textus receptus. 
Professor Read’s description of these liturgical notations 
as having been “written by two scribes, one of whom 
seems generally to have copied from the other” (1-2) 
is extraordinarily cryptic and requires elucidation. 
Liturgiologists will regret that he did not pay more 
attention to these marginal lections, a list of the con- 
tents of which might conceivably throw some light on 
the type of lectionary from which they were derived. 
Information of this sort may actually lead further than 
the collation itself. 


Von Soden has placed Ms. 18 in his Kx group; but 
Professor Read believes that his classification, though 
satisfactory for John and Matthew, is not quite vad 
for Mark and Luke, which he classifies as i rracth to 
von Soden’s K! type. Professor Read is of the opinion 
that on the whole (27) “the base of the Ms contains a 
mixture of Old Latin, Syriac, and Egyptian readings, 
some of which are Caesarean.” It is clear, however, from 
the collation and from the heterogeneity and diversity 
of the Mss. which support the readings of ms. 18 that 
the parentage of almost all the variants must have been 
exceedingly difficult to determine. Only very seldom 
does Ms. 18 reproduce any of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the Ms. families with which its variants 
have been classified, and 105 of its readings are un- 
attested elsewhere. Indeed, as one studies the evidence 
painstakingly recorded and analyzed in this book, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that Ms. 18 is a 
mongrel of a very low order of merit, and contributes 
little if anything to our knowledge and understanding 
of the New Testament text and its tradition. 


This is obviously not the fault of Professor Read, or of 
anyone else. Every page bears unmistakable signs of 
accuracy, learning, and sound judgment. But precisely 
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because of Professor Read’s high attainments, it is a 
little depressing to reflect on the time and erudition he 
has lavished on ms. 18, especially when one considers 
the vast number of unsolved problems in related fields. 
I am therefore moved to inquire whether it would not 
be profitable for scholars like Professor Read who are 
endowed with a knowledge of Greek and Latin to 
devote at least a part of their energies to mediaeval 
and, more specifically, Byzantine studies. This is not 
to say that any branch of the classics or of New Testa- 
ment criticism should be neglected or slighted in any 
way. Quite the reverse; for a Byzantinist unacquainted 
with the classics is a contradiction of terms. I merely 
wish to suggest that classical scholars in search of 
fruitful projects might well turn their hands and their 
classical lore to the Byzantine field, which, in contrast 
to straight classics, is all but completely unexploited 
and offers numberless oe for original research. 

Not the least provocative of the many possible lines 
of investigation is that which is concerned with the 
continuation of the classical tradition in literature, his- 
tory, philosophy; religion, and art. “The harvest in- 
deed is plenteous, but the laborers are few.’ This is a 
situation which American classicists might easily rectify. 
If they choose to do so, it seems to me, they cannot 
fail to reap a rich reward both for themselves and for 
American scholarship in general. 

Mitton V. ANAsTOs 

DUMBARTON OAKS 


The Syntax of the Gesta Francorum. By JoHN 
JosePH GaviGAN. 102 pages. Linguistic Society of 
America, Baltimore 1943 (Language Dissertation No. 
37) $1.50 
The Gesta Francorum, an account of the events of 

the First Crusade, was written by one whose name is 

not known to us, but who was undoubtedly an eye- 
witness of the events related. It is presumed that the 
book was composed during the years of the Crusade, 
and that it was probably completed before the end of 

the year 1099. The author appears to have been a 

native of southern Italy. 

It is gratifying to come upon this new addition to the 
growing number of studies concerned with the evolu- 
tion of Mediaeval Latin. Dr. Gavigan’s monograph is a 
businesslike and systematic piece of work, based upon 
a thorough and careful investigation. The wealth of 
detail adds up to a total picture that is comprehensive 
and decidedly valuable. Any unfavorable criticism must 
be confined to points of extremely minor importance. 
The text of the Gesta employed as the basis for the 
present study is the excellent one of Lees (Oxford 
1924), but the editions of Hagenmeyer (1890) and of 
Brehier (1924) were not neglected. 

Interesting syntactical phenomena are recorded on 


every page, although occasionally a little more discus- 
sion of them would be welcome. The use of the cases 
and prepositions is largely typical of Late Latin. (A 
list of Late authors using congruus with a dative may 
be found in TLL IV 304, 11 ff.) New and rare adverbs 
and adverbial formations are treated very ably on pages 
37-41. Some curious examples are adunatim, in simul, 
propterea igitur, satis multumque, unquam ... non, de 
deorsum. A table (44) indicates the total number of 
occurrences and percentages of the several demonstra- 
tive pronouns. As one would expect, ille shows an in- 
creased use at the expense of other demonstratives. 
Perhaps there is some significance in the fact that és is 
largely confined to the masculine forms, while hic is 
most frequent in the neuter. The nominative of is 
occurs neither in the singular nor in the plural, being 
supplanted for the most part by ille. 

The present infinitive is employed commonly to ex- 
press purpose, and 1s also used as the object of a large 
number of verbs which are not so followed by an in- 
finitive except in Silver Latin and Late authors. The 
discussion of the participles supradictus and praedictus 
(72) might have included the observation that these 
are among the Late substitutes for idem. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that idem occurs only 
five times in the Gesta, and in three of these instances 
it has merely the force of is (47). Another table (82) 
shows, among other things, that in indirect statements 
the infinitive occurs 48 times, while a finite verb intro- 
duced by a conjunction is found 72 times, including 
four examples in which the subjunctive is introduced by 
ut. Also noteworthy is the large number of times in 
which dicere and other verbs introduce direct discourse 
(87). The statement on the subjunctive in indirect 
questions that “Caesar avoided it entirely,” (88) is 
just one of those things that will creep into a work of 
this kind in spite of the writer’s watchful care. Occa- 
sionally a more copious citation of examples would be 
desirable, e.g., of the use of abstract nouns with esse, 
as in qui erat in obsidione (78). An Index Verborum 
is such a useful device for the reader, that the omission 
of such an index is regrettable. The generous Table of 
Contents is only a partial substitute. 

It is difficult to draw startling conclusions from a 
study of this kind, and yet one would like to see some 
stronger statement than the writer's concluding sen- 
tence: “The Gesta could never be mistaken as a product 
of the Golden, or even of the Silver, age of Latin prose,” 
which is of course obvious. One would prefer to find 
some statement of the relationship of the latinity of the 
Gesta to Mediaeval Latin in general. However, the 
study as a whole seems to indicate clearly enough that 
the Gesta is a fairly typical specimen of the narrative 
book-language of the Middle Ages. Perhaps more 
significant than its echoes of Classical and Silver writers 
is its close resemblance to writers like Cassiodorus and 
Gregory the Great and Bede and Isidore, men who were 
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writing their mother tongue, and who undoubtedly 
exercised more direct influence on the Latin of subse- 
quent centuries than any other group. There is a con- 
tinuity indicated here which is worth noting. 

F. A. BreETER 
COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS 


Hannibal’s Elephants. By Atrrep Powers. 272 
pages, map. Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York 1944 $2.25 
School children whose teachers have told them that 

the second Punic war was a strategic factor in determ- 

ining the importance of the role Rome was to play in 
the history of the Mediterranean world will likely enjoy 
reading a fictionalized account of the contest’s central 
figure, Hannibal, and of his secret weapons, elephants. 

Related from the Carthaginian point of view and based 

on the author's imagination as well as on the accounts 

of Livy and Polybius (although the sources are not 
mentioned), Mr. Powers provides for teen-age readers 

a series of breath-taking episodes. Some of these tales 

students usually meet in their first two years of Latin 

study. 

The narrative is told by a boy of thirteen, the 
Carthaginian Agenor, assistant to the head elephant 
keeper, Scarbas. In Agenor’s heart old Anak, eldest 
member of the herd, occupies the deep well of affection 
reserved by today’s children for kittens and puppies. 
The lad begins his story in New Carthage shortly after 
the fall of Saguntum and just prior to Hannibal's his- 
tory-making overland trip into the backyard of Italy. 
At the outset, a momentous debate is in progress: 
resolved that elephants have little value in warfare. 
Gillimas and Misdes, who have trained in Hippomedon’s 
school of rhetoric and who have never ridden an ele- 
phant in their lives, are the protagonists in the wordy 
drama. The young Agenor is genuinely disturbed; for 
the debate is to determine whether he may play his 
part as elephant boy in the conquest of Italy or whether 
he will have to go ‘back to work for peevish Morbal in 
charge of the stables at Carthage. After the speeches 
are over, General Hanno announces the result: a tie, 
ten votes for the affirmative and ten for the negative. 
Hannibal himself must decide. His decision, com- 
municated with dramatic secrecy to little Agenor, comes 
quickly. The elephants, their trainers, and the boy be- 
come a part of the master plan; and the mighty host 
begins its epochal adventure in the shadow of the 
Pyrenees. Subsequently there flow from Agenor’s stylus 
the details of the army’s encounter with the treacherous 
Rhone, with the wintry Alps and the bloodthirsty tribes 
of Gaul, with the rugged Apennines and the difficult 
terrain of ancient Italy. Ticinus, Trebia, Trasimenus, 
Cannae, and ultimately Zama are recorded with the 
dramatic fire appropriate to the interests of youth. Han- 


nibal’s theatrical death in Bithynia brings to an end 
Agenor’s tale of his association with the great Cartha- 
ginian. 

The story is lively and straightforward. Readers of 
Agenor's age will be stimulated by these scintillating 
topics: an elephant on trial for murder, a boy spy in 
Rome, an escape from Casilinum (remember Professor 
Salmon’s remarks, Cw 37.62) by fire magic, traveling 
under sealed orders, the ring of death, the almost per- 
fect crime, the fatal cup. Too, most children will enjoy 
reading the easy Latin sentences scattered throughout 
the book. 

The novel’s progress is impeded neither by learned 
discussion of tactical problems nor by the historical im- 
plications of second and third guesses. There are no 
notes, no credits, no index. Yet the main details are 
accurate enough to validate the author’s purpose, that 
of recreating for boys and girls through the eyes of 
young Agenor a fascinating record of an important era 
in world history. If traditional accounts have been 
telescoped and refurbished a bit here and there (e.g, 
elephants probably did not occupy the prominent posi- 
tion which Mr. Powers assigns them), it has been done 
only to satisfy dramatic convenience. 

Eight mediocre pen and ink sketches will meet the 
needs of the students to whom pictures are the pre- 
requisites of a good book. The map leaves something 
to be desired because marching elephants, the author’s 
name, and publisher's information obscure the geo- 
graphy. 

The plot and setting which present world conquest 
by secret weapons has made timely the history book 
characters, the action packed narrative, the easy vocabu- 
lary, the uncomplicated references to classical geography, 
and a high moral tone which have combined to pro- 
duce a valid addition to school library shelves for sup- 
plementary reading. 

C. Howarp SMITH 
PERKIOMEN SCHOOL 


The Latin Vocabulary of the Variae of Cassio- 
dorus with Special Advertence to the Technical 
Terminology of Administration. By Opo JoHN 
ZIMMERMANN. Xx, 277 pages. Catholic University 
Press, Washington 1944 (The Catholic University 
of America Studies in Medieval and Renaissance 


Latin Language and Literature, Volume XV) 


The only previous treatment of the vocabulary of the 
Variae of Cassiodorus, containing the official corre- 
spondence of the Gothic administration of Italy, and, 
as such, a most important source for the history of sixth- 
century Italy, is L. Traube’s Index (partial and with- 
out pretense to systematic historical treatment) in 
Mommsen’s edition (1894) in the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica. Zimmermann’s treatment follows the 
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usual pattern of the lexicographical dissertations of the 
Catholic University of America with a discussion of 
neologisms, words of recent coinage, loan words, new 
meanings, changes of meaning, a summary and con- 
clusion, and an index verborum, with an additional dis- 
cussion of “Technical Terms of Administration.” 

The author has apparently spent much time and 
energy on this work and has made a contribution, but 
his work is marred by a great deal of carelessness, much 
of which should have been caught by his preceptor and 
his readers and by his own proofreading. On almost 
every page there 1s carelessness, inconsistency, or out- 
and-out incorrect usage, in capitalization, punctuation, 
use of underscoring, citation of references, and typo- 
graphy. Some pages are unbelievably strewn with such 
defects. 

The categorization also in some places leaves much 
to be desired. Under “Neologisms” there is given a 
list of “Nouns in-or” (1-2) consisting of six nouns 
in -tor and two in -or; and a list of eleven adjectives in 
-ws (12-3), containing in reality seven kinds of endings: 
perfect participle, -acus, -icus, -us, -ulus, -uus, and -inus, 
with only two adjectives properly in the -ws classifica- 
tion. Under “Words of Recent Coinage” there is an 
odd grouping of “Adjectives in -us, -eus, -ius (54-7), 
containing also adjectives in -icius, -icus, -acus, -tus, 
-nus, -aneus, -neus, and -inus; and ditificare appears 
(65) under “Verbs derived from adjectives,” but 
clarificare, glorificare, and levigare (67-9) appear under 

“Compound Verbs,” a list in which the rest of the 
verbs are compounded with prefixes. 

For completeness and for ready reference words of 
recent coinage that have developed new meanings 
should be listed both under “Words of Recent Coin- 
age“ and under “New Meanings;” yet these are omitted 
under “New Meanings” and listed in two rather in- 
accurate lists later (259), where, in addition to a 
number of wrong categorizations, four words (praesi- 
datus, praerogativarius, reflexus, ervatilis) are omitted 
from the second list. Out of the “Foreign Loan Words” 
that have new meanings apsis and pittacium should be 
aded also under “New Meanings.” Incidentally, to the 
“Foreign Loan Words” should be added spatharius 
(cf. 42). 

In the section on “Semantics,” which contains a 
wealth of material, for some unknown reason “it was 
thought best” (86) to list the “New Meanings” by 
parts of speech, but the “Semantic Changes of Late 
Origin” under semantic classifications with sub-head- 
ings for each part of speech. If the latter type of 
classification is useful in the one place (and it is), it is 
just as useful in the other. 

The reviewer would like to make a plea for two 
things in monographs of the present provenance: (1) 
enough text in the passages cited so that the meanings 
can be seen from the context, e.g. it is impossible to 
see any differences in the meaning of donativum in the 


passages cited (92-3, 149), yet three separate meanings 
are given in three separate articles (cf. also s. wv, 
sacerdotium, laurea, violenti, designatus, innocue, etc.); 
and (2) utmost care to avoid reading new meanings 
into words, e.g. fessi (94; why not ‘wearied’?), imagin- 
atio (95; why not the same as on page 151), sub- 
scriptio (107; why not ‘list’?), superna (107, first art.; 
why not the same as on 115, 144?), defaecare (119, 
why not ‘to free from ignorance’), excurrere (120, 
why not ‘to set out for business’?), etc. 

Despite all this adverse criticism that the reviewer 
has felt compelled to make, the author has contributed 
to Medieval Latin lexicography a usable—with caution 
—monograph. He finds 129 neologisms, out of which 
16 (antefatus, execatio, inadiuvatus, laetificale, largare, 
pandia, pedor, perculsio, pota, praefixus, proemptor, 
repositivus, rugescere, strepor, sudatilis, transportanei) 
are not found in the lexica he used. (Habel’s and the 
Medieval Latin Word List might well have been added 
to the lexica used; cf. xv f.) He also gives the inter- 
esting information that out of these 129 neologisms 
and the 432 new meanings only 16 and 20, respectively, 
can be cited for later authors (260-1). 

Out of the 49 new nouns (1-16), those in -tio/sio 
(7), -tor (6), and -arins (5), and those from present 
participles (8) and perfect participles (9) predominate: 
out of 61 new adjectives, those in -bilis (10), -alis (8), 
-osus (6), and -eus/ius (8), and those from perfect 
participles (7); out of 17 adverbs, those in -ter (7) and 
-e (7); and out of 10 verbs, the first conjugation (6) 
and third conjugation (4). 

Out of the 552 words of recent coinage (17-69) there 
predominate nouns in -tio/sio (70), -tas (29), -tor/sor 
(41), and -arius/ariunm (24); adjectives in -bilis (22) 
and -alis (25); adverbs in -ter (31) and -e (23); and 
verbs of the first conjugation (35). 

The “Technical Terms of Administration” (192- 
256), which the reviewer feels is the outstanding con- 
tribution of the work, is well documented and contains 
some 153 terms (“all the technical terms of adminis- 
tration;” cf. 192) with discussions ranging from refer- 
ences locating a discussion in the earlier part of the 
work to articles of more than two pages. 

In fine, it is a significant mark of the strength of 
Roman civilization that only two German loan words 
(as compared with 151 Greek) are found (71-85, 259). 
The author sums up well in these words the character 
of Cassiodorus’ vocabulary: “.. . the basic element . . 
of his vocabulary is that which he uses in common 
with an Augustine, a Quintilian, and a Cicero . . . That 
a larger proportion of . . . later Latin or of possible new 
coinage finds its way into his work than into works of 
his literary contemporaries is in part to be explained by 
the nature of the work itself and only in part by the 


writer's scholarly or pedantic interests” (261). 
Jonan W. D. SKILEs 
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